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LETTER I. 


. ; “ Something must be done.” 
i815. 
Eat Sir—This phrase is in the mouth of 


“9 


> very man of every class in the country, 


tae 


Twhich feels itself, at the end of this long 
Pursuit of glory and of happiness, in a 


- tate somewhat like the citizen, who, after | pelled to refuse his usual discounts, tells 


Ahaving passed forty years amidst sinoke | 


te, 





Yand noise and stench, in order to amass 


‘the means of living easily and tranquilly | 
and happily for the remainder of his days, | 


SMopes about in his country box like a 
Vout of water; or, like a new married 


Man, w 


lish | 


who bas been for months up to head | 


and ears in love, and who, at the end of | 


about four or eight days, according to cir- 


" €Gmstances, begins to wonder what ails’ 


. A Frenchman told me once, in 


: hiladelphia, that in about a week after | 


@ was married, he was seized with the 
ddea, that he was not the same identical 
arson that he was before, and that he 

* Booked in the glass and felt his arms and 
oles: (Je me cachotl, ’ were his words) to 
In the course of a few 


‘Was the same man as before, with a ssite- 
Die dimunition of spirits, or, what is vul- 
“garly called pluck. 
& » Such, or thereabouts, is the present 
- state of feeling in this country. Every 
ne is disappointed. Every one, however 
Ggnorant, begins to perceive, that this ca- 
er of war and this harvest of glory, have 
lot yielded happiness. People do not 
now how itis; but, they know, that they 
Bre all in distress. T hey see that we have 
Weduced the French nation to submission 
“ite the Bourbons; they see that we have 
™ mprisoned Napoleon for life; they hear 
wf the intended Waterloo column ; they 
» that the-Church and all our venerable 
stablishments have been preserved unto 
3 they see hundreds of English and 
Hanoverian knights created; they see 
‘and even plenty; and.yet they 
ymjensadios Agriculture. langnishes,; 
‘follows agriculture; nobel 


mi) 





money to pay rent, taxes, or debts.— 
A corn bill has not protected the far 
mer. ‘The cheapness of food has not les- 
sened the misery of the poor. Nothing 
sells. ‘he nation perishes in the midst of 
the spending of the produce of successive 
abundant harvests. 
This state of things draws from eve 

one the phrase at the head of this Letter, 
The Banker, when he sees himself com- 


his applicant, that “* something must be 
‘“* done.” The farmer (formerly so gay on 
his yeomanry cavalry horse, and so ready 
to hack the Jacobins), when he is offered 
17 shillings instead of 37 shillings a head 
for his South Down Ewes, squeezes out 
his thick lips, swells his uostrils, shrugs 
up his shoulders, throws his jolter head on 
one side, with a nod, and exclaims, by 
“_§._ aummert must be done.’ The 
landlord, who has vociferated for war, 
taxation, sedition and treason bills fortwo 
and twenty long years, when his steward, 
instead Of ten thousand, brings him five 
hundred pounds in noney and half a hun- 
dred notices to quit, observes, with one of 
Lord Burleigh’s shakes of the heads 
‘* really, Mr. Trusty, government must do 
“ something. Parliameat meets in Febru- 
“ary. I do not know what the Chan 
“‘ cellor of the Exchequer means to proe 
“ pose, though 1 am very intimate with 
“him; but something must be done.” 
The tradesman, who has, for months past, 
used the door-knocker much more (han 
his hammer or scissors, when, for the 
twenticth time, he is told to call again, 
goes muttering away, that ‘** somethi 
must be done.’’? Inshort, all agree, that 
it is impossible to go on long in our pree 
sent course. The parson, the lawyer, the - 
doctor, the very lowest of labourers say 
that a change of some sort must take place, 
The * loyal,” as they call themselves, ob. 
serve, very seriously, that Parliament must 
do something ; and, the Jacobdins, as they 
are called, with more of curiosity than 
sorrow on "their countenance, say, *“ now 
“ jet us see what will be done.” 

All persons, of every class, are hw 
Sir, aiming to you, Some mies that 


j 


o™ 
4 : 
pa 
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you can conjure money into their pockets ; 
others thet you can pay the soldiers, 
sailors, judges, placemen, pensioners, and 
the Royal Family some how or other 
without money. The farmers generally 
most firmly believe, that you can raise the 
price of their produce, for which you 
would have their blessings and the curses 
of the rest of the country, especially the 
army, the navy, and the annuitants. What 
you will do it is hard for me to say ; or, 
rather, what may, you will go to work ; 
for, in substance, 1 know, that you mus? 
do, inthe course of about two or three 
years, one of three things. You must di- 
minish the interest of the debt ; you must 
cause large additional quantities of paper- 
money to be issued, so as to{bring the gui- 
nea back again to be worth 28s. or 30s. ; 
or you must suffer the whole of the paper 
system to go to atoms. 

The people do not perceive the real 
cause of their distress. The farmer sees 
his wheat fall from 15s. to 7s. a bushel. 
He ascribes it to the defeat of Napoleon, 
and says that he was the dest friend of the 
Jarmers. Others think, that things will 
come about. Qthers damn the French, 
and say that it is their produce that lowers 
ours in price. Others curse, most un- 
justly, the parsons, and say that it is the 
tythes which we pay, and which the French 
do not pay, which is the cause of our ruin ; 
and, a stupid man in Wiltshire of the 
name of Bennett has actually written and 
published a long pamphlet to show, that 
the parsons have no right to what they 
receive. Nobody sees, or, at least, ap- 
pears to see, that their distress arises 
from the debt and the military establish- 
ment and other fixed expences, entailed on 
us by the war; and from the attempt 
which is now making to bring us upon a 
par of exchange with other countries, by 
diminishing the quantity of our paper- 
money. 

I contended, with Mr. Huskisson, that 
wheat must continue to be, on an average 
about 15s.a bushel, or that the taxes could 
not be paid in sufficient amount to meet 
interest on the debt, and to pay the other 
expences ofthe year. You are now trying 
the experiment of disproving that position ; 
but, | shall soon see you, I think, com- 
pelled to give it the most complete sanc- 
tion. Again, the Bullion Committee 
formally declared, that, by drawing in 


their paper judiciously, the bank might be 
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able to pay in gold and silver at the end 
of two years. I contended, that this was 
impossible, as long as the interest of the 
debt continued to be paid ; for, that, if the 
quantity of paper were to be so diminished 
as to bring the pound note to be worth 203, 
in gold, the people, who pay the taxes to 
support the funds must all be ruined ; and 
this ruin is now actually taking place in 
consequence of an attempt to raise the 
value of the paper. The Bank, in endea- 
vouring to follow the advice, and to act 





upon the principles, of the Bullion Com. | 4 ES 


mittee, has plunged agriculture and trade 


and rents and debts and credits all into | 
And was not this a conse- — 


confusion. 


quence for any man of common sense to — 


foresee ? If his head was not clear enough 


to conceive the idea, was it not so plainly : 


marked out for him in my ** Paper against 


** Gold” as to be palpable to one almost :, 


an ideot? Was it not as plain as your 
nose is upon your face, that the land (from 
which all ability to pay taxes proceeds) 
could never pay interest in paper worth 
20s. in the pound, for money which had 
been borrowed for it, and salaries (in- 
cluding pay of soldiers and sailors) which 
had taken place, in a paper worth 12s. or 
15s. in the pound ? When Wheat was 15s. 


a bushel, the land was able to pay; bat, if | ; 


Wheat be, by a diminution of the quan- 
tity of paper, made worth only 7s. a bushel, 
can it still be able to pay? ‘The Corn Bill 
is, as L always said it would be, wholly 
uravailing. But, what a monstrous ab- 
surdity, to deal out a Corn-bill, with one 
hand, in order to protect the farmer ; and, 
with the other hand, to mow him down by 
a diminution of the paper-money. 

To make this matter plain to you, Sir, 
if it be not already so, let us suppose, the 
interest of the Debt and the other expences 
to be paid in wheat instead of money; 
and, that farmer Gripum is assessed at 500 
bushels of Wheat, leaving him 200 for his 
landlord and 300 for other purposes, and 
that he never grows any thing but Wheat. 
All of a sudden the government comes and 
demands 1,000 bushels, instead of 500. It 
is clear, that the landlord goes without his 
rent, and that Gripum must be instantly 
ruined, if he has no extraneous fund to re- 
sort to; and, this can be the case in com- 
paratively very few instances. Well, now, 
how does this differ from the paper opera- 
tion? In consequence of the great quan- 


tity of paper-money, Gripum can pay his 
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share of the interest of the Debt and of the 
Expences of Army, Royal Family, &c. by 
selling 500 bushe ; of his Wheat; but, the 
overnment, or the Bank, or both, or the 
hing that Sways, call it by what name 


as they must live, if they live at all, 
ppes the profits and superfluities of the 
land. Thus is the depression felt through 
all the veins of the community, and thus 
e.% | do you experience a degree of embarrasse 
) You will, diminishes the quantity ef paper | ment, which that bo!d botherer, Pitt, never 
) 80 as to compel poor Gripum, whose hel- | had to encounter. He got over the stop- 
met shone so bright against the Jacohins | page of cash-payments at the Bank, by re« 
and Levellers, to se!l the whole of the | ports of Committees, subscribing comblan- 
1,000 bushels to pay his share of the in- | tions, false alarms, and divers “other de- 
terest of the Debt and of the Expences in- | vices, calculated to deceive a people full of 
Peurred by the Anti-jacobin war. Now, | fear of the enemy, and easily duped from 
ay where is the d/ffvrence in the two cases? their natural credulity. But, your’s is a 
i Ihave, you will say, supposed an ea- | case that can receive no aid from trick and 
_ treme case. Ihave supposed Gripum to [t is not now a question of ja~ 


* e: | 
1S Sie Nes oe 
ee Ae a 


ie 
a: ioe 


ae 


contrivance. 


be wholly swallowed up at once » helmet, it is no question of 
| gniform, horse, and all; but, if these ex. 
~ treme cases have not very fre quently oc- 
- earred, the effect is only different zn de- 
) @ree ; aud, because the farmers are not 
sath complete ly smashed at one blow, you 
re a not to suppose, that the blow in- 
ffectua! as to the total smashing. The 


Re | part of farmers have, they must 


é 
Is 


ye some capital; that is to say, the 
mount of a year or two’s produce, over 

above the demands of the current 
tar. Some have money at use. For 
ese cases, they flee to the copital to sus- 


im a little fime for them. Some are able 
PA stand two orthree blows. But, I ima- 
ine, that a second blow will, if inflicted, 
ily turn them up; and, in the mean 


’ while, the work of retrenchment goes on, : 


‘nd particularly that of diminishing the 
muse of taxed articles. The tradesman 
feels, twitch for twitch, with the farmer. 
One is the Belly and the other a Mem- 
tr. The latter was highly delighted, 
ast bah when he saw the farmer’s pro- 
e falling, and said, that he, the trades- 
jan's turn of enjoyment was now come. 
as I ‘told the worthy Mayor of 

0 Eepameton, Mr. Rowceuirr, it would 
Ome to pass, so it has come to pass, that 
Tiadeswan would soon find, that, if 
ripum became poor, those who "lived by 
ling his wife baubles and himself drink 
aind clothes, would wholly starve or must 
m out to beg. Gripum, after all, will 
hd the storm longer than Crispin, "Snip, 

@ Boniface. He’ll nail his shoes, make 
wife patch his coat, and go home from 
et hungry and thirsty. He has al- 

ys something that he can eat, and mait, 

h taxed, keeps pace with the price 

iis wheat in all but the tax, Where- 


t 


cobin or anti-jacobin ; 
alarm; no question about religion er go- 
vernment; no Yeomanry Cavalry, Loyal 
Associations, or Volunteer Corps will now 
avail. Noappeals from the forum or the 
pulpit will be of any use. It is not a mate 
ter of seditious or treasonable practices. 
There are no Corresponding Societies, or 
Pop-gun plots. It is not a question of 
passion but of money. ‘The means that 
would put down a thousand market mobs 
will now avail nothing. Majorities and 
minorities are here out of the question. 
No acts of parliament or proclamations; 
no socicties for the suppression of vice; 
no Lancaster Schools; né Bible Associae 
tions, will do any good. 

Thus, Sir, have L just opened the sub- 
ject. In future letters [ shall go fully iato 
it; and, in the meanwhile I remain your 
most obedient servant, 

Wm. Consert. 


~~ 
~~ 





SPEECH OF LOUIS, 


How any man, calling himself the chief 
of the French nation, could, after her long 
career of glorious exploits, have the face 
to meet even the pretended representatives 
of that same nation and announce to it the 


degrading conditions, which he had ac. 
cepted of in the name of France, would 
astonish the world, had not the world been 
so long acquainted with the character of 
such men. Five fortresses, the scenes of 
republican heroism, to be ceded in per- 
petuity ; one to be demolished; a tribute 
of 29 millions sterling; 150, 000 enemy’s 
troops to be maitained by the French in 


French territory for five years! And yet 
this man has “‘ see? satisfaction” in meet. 





ing his Chambers of Peers Tyr eiaan 


> 
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Oh! the sweet Bourbon! There are mil- | 


lions of men in France, who rushed to 
arms to drive Brunswick and his swarms 
of regulars from the soil of France. These 
men remember the cry of ** Landau or 
Death.’ ‘They remember the decree of 
death against any man who should even 
propose fo treat with an enemy having his 
foot on the soil of France. These men 
remember the high spirit which animated 
the nation, and the dread which its anger 
excited under the Republic. ‘These men 
will never forgive the Ilouse of Bourbon 
and its allies, the English, the Germans, 
and the Royalists. ‘ 

Louis /e Desiré went, it seems, to the 
Chamber, accompanied by ‘a strong mi- 
“itary force, including the Swiss Body 
“Guards.” Mr. Mapison has ao need 
of military escorts, and especially of fo- 
reign troops. The old Bourbons always 
surrounded themselves with foreign troops. 
It was the insolence of ** the Royal German 
Regiment” that produced the destruction 
of the Bastile, and that led to many acts of 
outrage. It was those same Germans 
who were appointed to cover the flight 
of Lovis XVI. I[t was the Swiss that 
made the last attempt to keep him, by 
force, upon the throne, while Branswick 
was advancing with his legions. ‘These 
mercenaries, these foreign hirelings, are 
again at their post. Ilave they no recol- 
lection of the 10th of August, 1792! The 
Swiss have always let themselves out to 
fight for foreign kings. They have fre- 
queutly met against each other in battle, 
being in the service of opposing kings. 
The French republicans put an end to this 
horrible trafiic. Louis has renewed it. 
But why had he any troops at all to es- 
corthim? Ifhe were so beloved and de- 
sired, what need of guards? Why not 
French guards, if any? Could he not 
trust even his Royalists 2 

Louis begins his speech by calling the 
return and assumption of power of Napo- 
Jeon an usurpation. Was the assumption 
of power by William III. in England an 
usurpation? A correspondent, sometime 
ago, put this matter in a very clear light; 
but, I cannot refrain, here, from saying a 
word or two upon the subject. William, 
without any law passed to authorize him, 
without any vote ofeither house of parlia- 
ment to invite him, without any election 


of him by the people, landed in England 
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Set 

from Holland, by the aid of a Dutch fleet ~ ol 
and accompanied by a Dutcharmy. James , ail 
II. then reigning, finding that he was un- Be 
supported by the army and by the people, te 
some of whom hated and some of whom : 
despised him, ran away out of the country. Om’ , 
The parliament, by aud bye, met. They ow) 
approved of the conduct of William; de- a 
clared that James had abdicated the throne ee 
by going away out of the country; de- a 
clared, without any express election by. Sac 
the people, William to be King ; and made z Pr 
it high treason to adhere to James. Na- ho: 
poleon, without any law passed toautho- oo 
rize him, without any vote of the Cham- a > 
bers to invite him, without any election “a st 
of him by the people, landed in France Ni, 
from Elba. Louis le Desiré, then reign- Be bhi, 
ing, finding that he was unsupported by = pe. 
the army and the people, ran away outof ‘ha 
the country. The Chambers, by and bye, byl F: 
met. They approved of the conduct of —— py 
Napoleon; declared that Louis had no pe 
right to the throne; declared, with an —_ thy 
almost express election by the people, (in ———w} 
the sanction of the new constitution) Na~ gt 
poleon to be their Emperor; and made it ac 
high treason to adhere to Louis, The pl 


only points of difference are these: Wil- oa 
liam came supported by a foreign army to — 
assume kingly power in England: Napo- 

leon came surrounded by native French- 

men. William wasa foreigner by birth © 
and allegiance: Napoleon was a native — 
born citizen of France. ‘Therefore, it ap- 
pears to me, that Monsieur /e Desire ought — 
to be cautious how he talks about usurpa- 
tions; for, it will require, [ imagine, a 
little more ingenuity than the House of — 
Bourbon, withall their bon mots, are pos- — 
sessed, of to draw a satisfactory distinction — 
between his case and that of the stupid 
bigot James IL. as faras relates to the ques- 
tion of usurpation. James sought and ob- 
tained the aid of the rooted enemy of | 
England, I mean the Bourbons, to cram © 
him again down the throats of the English. 
The effort, often repeated, wholly failed. — 
Le Desiré has, thus far, been more fortu- 
nate. There is no doubt that the bigotted 
tyrant, James, would have given up the 
Isle of Wight, Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
Dover, and the mouth of the Thames to the 
Bourbons; that he would have agreed to 
make his people pay a tribute to them, é 
to support a French army to keep th 
their obedience to him, But his allie 
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A 

st “ed the means to enforce their will; and his 
> - silly adherents, who called themselves 
‘° Royalists, were hanged as rebels. 
; _ Louis le Desiré next talks of his disin- 
m4 _ terestcdness. We would have “‘ blessed Pro- 

_* vidence, if the usurpation had affected 
J —€ none but himse if.’ What does he mean? 
‘d Why, L suppose, that, if the nation had 
e Rot been sutiering in consequence of the 
| - usurpation, he should have thanked God 
¥ for having relieved him from the burden of 
7 >.@crown. When I hear a man appeal to 
’ Providence, I alw ays suspect him of being 
@ _ conscious that he is in the wrong; and, it 
 , . would, I believe, be very diflicult for 
# _ Louis to shew what the nation would have 
we siffered, in consequence of the return of 
& Napoleon. It is notorious, that, under 
3 him and the republican Assemblies, the 
Y | people of France were more free and more 
of ree than at any former period; that 
Cy » France flourished, not only in agriculture | 
of _ but ip all the arts and scie neces; that the 
10 peopie got rid, and remained rid, of ail 
- those odious and infamous oppressions, 
iD which weighed tiem down, degraded and 
A Stultified them, under the Bourbons. All 
it accounts say, that the character of the peo- 
1€ i has been changed; that it is, er was 
l- _ fast year, a character worthy of men. It 
‘0 a is notorious, that the government of the 
1 = Bourbons was a cruel despotism; that it 
i= —- tyrannized over the very thoughts of men. 
he ie How, then, does this man make it out, 
e@ § (5) that the usurpation, as he calls it, made 
- a 4 _ the nation suifer? On the contrary, it is 
it “9 he who has made the nation suffer. Its 
= ‘4 sufferings, its tributes, its disgraces, came 
1 =. in his train, and not in that of the brave | 
of _ and generous, though foolishly ambitious 
. Napoleon, who, though he be forbidden to 
n read any thing which our ministers disap- | 
d prove of, will, I dare say, hear of the suf- 
- ye ferings hick the Bourbons have brought 
- a Gd upon France; and that alone will be quite 
if =: sufficient triumph for him. 
n : The next topic is, the ** marks of uffec- 
le fion,”’ which his people have given him 


Which 
When 


> “‘in the most critical moments. 
were they, Monsieur le Desiré ? 






d § _were those moments? When they decreed 
e 4 our outlawry in 1792? When you went 
lo _ back under the wing of the Allies in 1814? 
e _ When you decamped in 1115? When you 
0 _ have lately appeared at the windows of 
if your palace? Or when you went to the 
a chamber, escorted by Swiss troops? But, 
. if it be. true, that the the people of France | 
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have constantly shewn an affection for 
you, what a return do you make them in 
agreeing to Jay a tribute of 29 millions 
sterling upon them, and in keeping 150,000 
foreign troops to insult and to burden 
them? Why, if you can safely rely upon 
the people, have you agreed to these 
terms? Were you compelled by the Al- 
lies? If you were, who but you have 
broaght this disgrace and these injuries 


upon France? If you have had the 
people’s aflection, ought you not to 


have perished rather than submit to such, 
terms? if you had had the people’s 
affection, why did you hold out to 
them the dread of 1,100,000 bayonets ? 
Why did you talk of the dillies the mo- 
ment you heard of the landing of Napo- 
leon? Why did not your allies retreat, 
the moment you were on the throne and 
Napoleon in captivity? Why, if the peo- 
ple of France love you, have yon now pro- 
cured a law to imprison and keep in pri- 
son, without trial, whomsoever your agents 
charge with crimes against you, your fa- 
mily, or the state? Why thus, even at the 
outset, re-open those Bastiles, and renew, 
in effect, those Lettres de Cachet, which 
made the old government so odious? Are 
laws such as this wanted in a country, 
where the people Jove their rulers; Look 
across the Atlantic. See how the chief 
magistrate of a free people acts. The 
country is invaded at various points; 
plunder and depredation are at work; a 
powerful fleet and army assail an infant 
state and a raw militia; the capital itself 
is in flames; faction is tearing at the heart 
of the country. But, no laws are passed 
to change the ordinary course of justice. 
‘The Chief Magistrate relies upon the good 
sense and the valour of a free people; he 
pursues the straight line of duty; and he 
sees his country crowned with success 


against that very power to which you have 








made France bend herself to the earth. 
Iie next speaks of the profound grief, 
which, he says, the nation will know, he 
must have felt at signing away the terri. 
tory, the fortresses, the money, and the 
honour of France; but, that ‘* the very 
** safety of his kingdom rendered this great 
‘¢ determinatson necessary.” He should 
have said the safety of his and his family’s 
living in ease and splendor on the labour 
of others, Then there would have been 
some senge in his words. | But, what sort 


of safety is that to the people of France 
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Which imposes a monstrous tribute on 
them; which lays their frontier naked :. 
which quarters upon thém 150,000 foreign 
soldiers for five years? What does nationa! 
safety mean, if it does not mean safety 
against its enemies? And, by this treaty, 
he has agreed to make his people suffer all 
the horrors of a conquered state for five 
years; in addition, to expose them to 
the incursions of those enemies for ages, 
as far as he has any reason to look to con- 
sequences ; and, moreover, to make them 
pay tribute, during that time, to those 
whom he called his a/lies. ‘This is the 
sort of ** safety” which the Bourbons pro- 
vide for France. ‘The republican Assem- 
blies and Napoleon had no idea of such 
safety. But, the ‘* bon bourgoisie.” who, 
we were told, were so attached to the 
Bourbons ; “les bons eens, les bons péres 
“ de famille, les ami de lordre;” yes, 
these ** good folks, these good fathers of 
families, these friends of order,” if they 
really were attached to the Bourbons, 
merit most richly all they are to suffer. 
As to the “ profound gricf” of this so 
much-desired King, I dare say it is very 
sincere. He woutd have liked to keep all 
the territory and fortresses, and to have 
had the 29 millions sterling, and also to 
have had 150,000 of his own troops to 
keep the people of France in subjection. 
But, he could not have reigned upon these 
terms; therefore he agreed to the other. 
And, in spite of all his professions, and all 
the cant of his adherents about * the best 
“6 of kings,” which is very impudent, by 
the bye, seeing that ovr king is alive, 
whom all t.e world knows to be the best 
of kings: in spite of all this, the people of 
France, if there were a Bastile in every 
town and every street, must know, that 
they are punished and dic@raced for him 
and his family. Nothing could have been 
better for the cause of freedom; nothing 
more marked against despots. Ot is a. 
striking example of the conduct of a king, 
compared with that of republicam rulers. 
It isa striking example of what Bings and 


- their families, and their noblesse, and their 


priests, will do for the sake of reigning and 
possessing power and the means of luxe- 
riove living. Talk of his sacrifices! He 
has made no sacrilices. He has all his 
cooks and his Swiss attendants the same as 
ever. His family offered to make him 
@ifts. But, he should have remarked, by 
wey of parenthesis, that they meant to take 


the amount of those gifts from the people 
by way of preliminary. It must be a great 
consolation to the people of France to 
learn, that they are to receive such assist- 
ance as this. {f the “* bons peres de fa- 
‘¢ mille” had not: been so much attached to 
the Bourbons, and had come forth to fight 
under Napoleon, they would have had to 
pay neither the Bourbons nor the Allies. 
Besides, who ts it that has exacted terms 
from him to fill him with “ profound 
“ crief 2” Why, his allies ; those who re- 
stored him to his throne; those who have 
kept him upon that throne ; those, under 
whose banners his family and noblesse 
fought for years against the people of 
France. He threatened the people of 
France with the bayonets of 1,100,000 of 
his allies. He called upon them not to 
resist his allies. He forbade them to con- 
tribute towards the defence of France 
against his allies. And now, when he and 
his allies have agreed to impose a tribute 
on the people of France,and to make them 
support 150,000 foreigu troops to keep 
them ir awe, and make them obey him, he 
professes his ** profound gricf”’ at, the 
measure! Even those, who, having got 
possession of property by the revoluticn, 
and who hoped that the return of the old 
government, leaving them in that posses- 
sion, would make them, in time, little 
Lords; even this selfish class; these 
** good fathers of families,” will perceive 
that this “* profound grief” is a little out 
of place; and, they will: now, seeing all 
their hopes blasted, begin to perceive, that 
they have been very great fools as well as 
selfish knaves, who cared not who were 
oppressed, who cared not how ignorant or 
brutal others were, so that they prospered. 

The rest of the speech is mere common- 
place cant, except the proposition ‘‘to 
make religion re-flour?sh.” That is to 
say, I suppose, re-establish the old regime 
inreligion. This, however, even 150,000 
gentlemen in red and blue coats will find 
too much for them; and yet, if this be not 
done, nothing is done. 
atoms again in a very few years. 

It is strange to ebserve how John Bull 
seems to feel under this weight of Glory. 
One would have throught, that he woutd 
have been mad with joy; but, not a single 
bonfire do we see througheut the whole 
country. He is more chop-failen than at 





pany former period. Peace and Glory seem 
to have over-charged his stomach; and 
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he wonders why he is ill. He has his fore- 
bodings that ald is not yet over. He won- 
ders what 150,000 foreign soldiers are left 
in France for; and well he may, since he 
was fool enough to believe, that the 
French people longed for the Bourbons. 
The truth is, that Louis and his Al- 
lies were very well agreed. ‘They saw, 
that if they left the French Peoplé a 
chance of rising, they would rise upon 
both. They saw, on the other hand, that 
to attempt to keep them down by force, 
as they are now doing, might, in the end, 
produce a still more dreadful new revo- 
lution; but, this appeared more distant, 
and was not certain. ‘Therefore they adopt- 
ed it. But, if the kings (all except Louis) 
had listened more to reason than to pas- 
sion, they would have seen, that their 
interest was decidedly with the Napoleon 
dynasty. Napoleon hadason. His fa- 
mily would have supplied the place of the 
Bourbons. The French people, by de- 
grees, might have been brought to relish 
something like the old regime. Their admi- 
ration of his deeds might have made them 
forget that he wore acrown. And thus the 
cause of liberty might, for ages, have been 
deeply injured. But now, this tribute ; 
this vassalage to 150,000 foreign bayonets ; 
this surrender and demolition of fortresses ; 
this plunder of Museums. These things 
agreed to by a king, will decide for ever 
the fate of kingly government in the minds 
of the people of France. At any rate, let 


» that people now, or at any future time, 


do what they will to the Bourbons and 
their allies, it ought to surprize no- 
body. They have been charged with 
injustice and cruelty towards the late 
Bourbon and his family and noblesse. 
Their grounds of hatred towards them 
were not universally known and under- 
stood. But the grounds of their present 
hatred all the world are acquainted with. 
They have tasted of days of liberty ; they 
have seen their country a republic: they 
now see and feel, that they are under a 
Bourbon monarchy. The contrast is so 
palpable and so strong, that there cannot 
be a soul in the country not to feel it. All 
must remember Marengo, the Helder, 
Austerlitz, Jena, Freydland, &c. &c. 
And all have seen their Museums pillaged 
and feel the tribute imposed on them. 


Ww. Conzert. 
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Since writing the above, I have read a 
letter of Louis XVIII. published in the 
Times newspaper, which appears to have 
been written by this man, in February 
1795, while he resided at Verona, where 
he assumed the character of Regent of 
France during the minority of the son of 
Louis XVI. What Louis X VIII. has now 
done for France; what blessings the peo- 
ple of France are now enjoying under his 
** paternal” government, are no longer a 
secret. He has told us of his ** profound 
grief’? at signing the treaty, by which 
France has been degraded ; and of his love, 
his affection, and his regard for his béloved 
subjects; all this he has told us, for the 
purpose of making it be believed, that the 
sad changes which have taken place and 
are still meditated in France, that the dis- 
gracefal terms which have been imposed 
upon it, are, and always have been, con- 
trary to his views, to his wishes, and to 
the feelings of his heart. If the language 
of his speech does not mean this, it means 
nothing at all; it is of no more import 
than the braying of an ass, or the chatter- 
ing ofa magpie. It is said, that the con- 
ditions to which France has submitted, is 
not the act of the good, the kind, the tender 
heartcd Louis, but of his ministers. Supe 
posing such an excuse admissable; supe, 
posing that the much-desired-king is now 
really under the controul of his priests and 
nobles, and, of necessity, obliged to assent 
to their measures ; supposing all this, can 
the same thing be said of him when he was 
at Verona in the year 1795, and wrote the 
letter, now published as genuine. At that 
period, he could have no ministers to in- 
fluence his conduct. He was, himself, 
merely the minister of his nephew, and if 
ever he was sincere in any declaration, 
he must have been sincere at this moment. 
Now what does this famous letter tell us ? 
—Why, it tells us, that Louis X VIII. who 
now professes * profound gricf” for the 
misfortunes and miseries, which he and his 
family have brought upon France, never 
had other views or principles but what 
were consistent with the re-establishment 
of the Ancient tyrannical and despotic go- 
vernment of France. ‘* All I have in 
“ yiew is the restoration of the Catholic 
“ Religion, and of our Ancient Consti- 
“ tutton.”’—* If I cannot obtain from the 
“ favour of God to confer on the King my 
“ nephew, when he shall have obtained his 
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“ majority, his whole authority, and his 
“ government free from abuse, / shal/ at 
% least have inculcated in him such princt- 
“¢ nles as will easily enable him to complete 
“the work I have commenced for him.” 
Can any one, after so explicit a declara- 
tion, believe, that it ever was the wish or 
the intention of this man, to give liberty to 
France ?~-Who will now attempt to offer 
so idle a plea, as the interference of his 
ministers, er even his Allies, in Justification 
of measures, which Louis X VILL. always 
approved in his heart? He well knew, from 
the beginning, that the ** restoration of the 
*¢ Catholic Religion,” and of the ** Ancient 
*¢ Constitution,’ could not be effected but 
by a foreign force. He also knew, from 
the beginning, that toaccomplish this, these 
foreigners would impose the most dis- 
o— and degrading terms upon France. 

ith what pretensions to sincerity can he, 
therefore, now come forward, and profess 
“profound grief” for events, which he 
himself was the means of bringing about, 
find which he foresaw would happen, if he 
and his family persisted ia restoring the 
power of the clergy, and the “ whole au- 


thority” of a king, under whom the Bas. | 
| you, determines me to give you a jarticu- 


file, and Lettres de Cachet were allowed 
to exist, and his subjects treated so much 
like slaves, that they were the obiects of 
the contempt and ridicule of all other na- 
tions ?—It is useless to argue upon pre- 
mises so clear. Qne of the sattelites of 
this kind, this good, this pious monarch 
tells us, ** Lam certain that this miserable 
6 Charter was a/ways in opposition with 


“the King’s principles.’—Who doubts | 


this? ‘The much-desived Louis, has fre- 
quently boasted of giving this Charter to 
the people; he has sizorz, too, to maintain 
it. But so did Lovis NVI. swear to the 
constitution which restricted his authority. 
All the world knows how that unforterate 
man kept his oath, and what were the con- 
sequences. It now remains to be seen, 
whether his successor, who, it seems, 
* was alzcays in opposition” to the Char- 
ter, which he has repeatedly guaranteed by 
oath, will, in defiance of all consequences, 
attempt to restore ** the Catholic religion 
and the Ancient Constitution” of France. 
That some attempt of this kind will be 
matie, seems pretty evident. But it is not 
so clear, to me at least, that success will 
attend sach an enterprize. The following 
is the letter of Louis, as it appeared in the 
Zimeg of the 26th inst. and which the 
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profligate writer of that paper calls “ an 
** admirable letter’? :— 


LETTER OF LOUIS XVIII. 


Verona, keb. 1795. 


TO MONSIEUR MOUNTER, EX-MEMiE OF THE 


CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 


‘When you express timidity, Sir, at ad- 
dressing me openly on the subject of the 
means you conceive calculated to restore 
order in France, you seem to forget the 
claims you enjoy to my consideration My 
recollection is more fortanate I sha‘! always 
remember the conduct you pursued towards 
the King, my brother, on the 5th of Octo- 
ber, 1789, though charged by the Assembly, 
over which you then presided, witha mission 
so opposed to the duties of a fai'hful sub- 
ject, which you so zealously fulfilled I shall 
not forget, that if perfidious counsels had not 
prevailed over the reiterated advice which 
you transmitted to the King, be would have 
quitted Versai'les, and perhaps would have 
prevented, by this step, the deluge of crimes 
and disasters with which France has since 
been inundated. The remembrance of a 
day so terrific in itse!f, but so honouiable to 


lar mark of my esteem, by candidiy tmpart- 
ing to you my sentiments: the object of my 
letter is one of general utility. You are 
sincerely desirous of the restoration of mo- 
narchy ; what I shall say to you will serve 
as a basis for your personal means. You 
think rightly in making a great distinction 
between crime and error, the former pro- 
vokes the hatred of the just and the rigour 
of the laws; the latter deserves more pity 
than indignation, and when honestly cone 
fessed, it would be injustice to deny it in- 
dulgence. I have never ceased to entertain 
this opinion. IT am ready to raise up and 
embrace the man, who, being unsullied by 
guilt, but having been hurried away, either 
by ignorance or weakness, or even by er- 


;roneous ideas, should throw ~ himself at 
} . ° 
my feet, acknowledge his insult, and so- 


licit my pardon. This sentiment is not 
only mine, it is that of my brother, and 
of all my family. The monsters who have 
seduced the French people, by fallacious 
promises of happiness, to tyrannise over 
them, and enrich themselves with~ speil, 
know the bottom of our hearts; but, as they 
are aware also, that, when these truths shall 
become known, their edifice will tumble of 
itself, they resort to every source of ca- 
lumny to stifle them; but this obstacle will 
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be overcome by dint of courage, and perse- 
verance ; and the nation will learn, in spite 
of them, that we love her, that we only 
wish for her good, and that all our labours 
tend to that object; she will discover that 
the emigrants who have been so grossly 
calumniated, quitted their country, not so 
much to avoid submission to laws contrary 
to their duty and honour, as to seek against 
those laws, which she at present abhors 
equally with them,a support which they could 
not meetin France, where aset of miscreants 
had possessed themselves of the national 
power. In a word, sure of my sentiments 
and those of my family, France will equally 
know, that if any feeling of private ven- 
geance blended itself with the general desire 
of restoring order, I should suppress it, and 
exert the royal authority deposited in my 
hands, to maintain a perfect balance between 
all the subjects of the King; but these in- 
dulgent dispositions, this inclination to par- 
don, even to excuse, are in my heart, it is ip 
the law of God that I find them; they are 
not dictated by irksomeness of my situation, 
by an anxiety to quit it. My duty and my 
honour equally forbid me, at any price, to 
. abate the authority of the King, which is con- 
fided to me; ALL I HAVE IN VIEW 
IS THE RESTORATION OF THE CA. 
THOLIC RELIGION AND OF OUR 
ANCIENT CONSTITUTION. I am far 


.from confounding, as the perfidy of the de- 


tractors of the throne have but too often 
done, that Constitution with the abuses that 
have crept into the administration. The 
only wish of the late King, my brether, was, 
to destroy them. Such is minealso. I will 
labour unremittingly for that purpose; and, 
if I cannot obtain frem the favour of God, 
to confer on the King, my nephew, when 
he shall have attained his majority, HIS 
WHOLE AUTHORITY and his Go- 
vernment free from abuse, I stall have at 
least inculcated in him such principles as will 
easily enable Aim to complete the work I 
shall have commenced for him; but, I re- 
peat, it is only reform that [ wish, and I 
will never lay a daring hand on our Con- 
stitution; upon this point I know of no 
compromise which can be compatible with 
my honour and the good of the State. 
The indulgence to which I am so much 
disposed will only apply to the guilty, and 
, not to the results of crimes; my maxim is, 
“toleration for individuals, intolerance for 
“principles. The natural consequence of 
this maxim is to forget the opinions which 
men have had, but to keep 4 watchful 
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eye on those which men have. I do nof 
think it just to admit to the honour of 
restoring the throne, only those, whose 
principles at all times pure, affird them no 
occasion for repentance, but I well not (if I 
may so express myself), while curing the 
patient, leave behind the germ of a 
fresh disease, more cruel than the first. 
Yet that would be the inevitable result of a 
combination of true Royalists with those 
men who, after the restoration of France, 
might still entertain the desire of causing 
their erroneous opinions, to prevail, and 
who wouid thereby expose us to relapse into 
the disorders from which we are scarcely 
emerged. I know that men are only ac- 
countable to God for the opinions which 
they possess at the bottom of their souls, 
and I do not presume to usurp his right; 
but they are accountable to the sovereign 
authority for all manifestation of opinion. 
Henry IV. forgave the head of the League, 
but he exterminated the League itself, and 
its chiefs (the Duke de Mayenne the fore- 
most) became zealous Royalists. Charles IT, 
made use of Monck, bui Monck restored 
him his crown, such as his father had en- 
joyed it before the long Parliament. In 
these times, all who are true Royalists, 
whether they have always been so, or, that 
they have sincerely abjured their errors, 
are worthy of co-operating in the RESTO- 
RATION OF MONARCHY, because they 
alone will labour with good faith to re-esta- 
blish it on solid foundations: those who 
have hitherto persisted in their errors, may 
yet repent, but the great work once accont- 
plished, the time of indulgence is no more. 

To this letter the author adds— J am 
certain that this miserable Charter was always 
in opposition with the King’s principles: it 
could never be his work. All the evils of 
which this Charter has been the cause, 
therefore fall on his rash and perfidious ad- 
visers, who, abusing the confidence of so 
just aod enlightened a Prince, have pre- 
sented him with this disastrous invention as 
ameans of arriving at the restoration of 
France.” 

Here follows a long declaration of the 
King, dated in 1795, the first year of his 
reign. This declaration is entirely in the 
spirit of the letter we have just given. To 
this document is subjoined by the author of 
the pamphlet, the following observation o7 
the present House of Deputies:—* Who 
could, in so respectable an assembly, be rash 
enough to propose maintaining the Char- 





ter? The wisdom of its members denote 
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that it is in perfect harmony with the King, 
with justice, and with reason; and that they 
will propose to his Majesty, of whom indeed 


* they form only the Council, THE RE-ES- 


TABLISHMENT OF OUR ANTIQUE 
CONSTITUTION, and thus put an end to 
the calamities of our wretched country.” 





Masor CarntwrRiGHtT—PARLiAMENTARY 
Rerorm— Epinsuren Po rirtics. 


Edinburgh, Oct. 15, 1815. 


~ Mr. Cossett—I have taken the liberty 
of addressiug to you, by this day’s post, a 
copy of the Caladonian Mercury of yes- 
terday, to which your attention is parti- 
cularly requested by the friends to free- 
dom and justice of this city, respecting a 
most wanton and cowardly attack made on 
Masor Cartwricut, by one of our most 
notorious time-serving and _pensioned 
prints; the printer and editor of which 
happens to be a vile apostate from the 
sacred cause, which he is now attempting 
to condemn and villify. This paper, viz. 
the Edinburgh Correspondent, having re- 
fused insertion of the Major's very excel- 
lent and temperate reply, his agent had 
some difficulty in even getting it a place 
as an advertisement in the Mercury ; 
which shews pretty plainly the state and 
libertyfof the press iu this seat of corrup- 
tion and servility. We have, therefore, 
to request the aid of your excellent paper, 
and independent talents, to assist us in 
publishing to our fellow-countrymen the 
deplorable state we are placed in, and the 
infamous conduct of that tool of corrup- 
tion, who, with impunity, attacks all and 
sundry, without giving any one an oppor- 
tunity of being heard in his defence. Such 
conduct deserves severe reprehension. 
Lam, &c. 


A Frrenp To Justice. 


_—~ 


MAJOR CARTWRIGHT. 


The Agent of Major Cartwright requests the Edi- 
tor of the Caledonian Mercury to insert the 
annexed letter, addressed to \he Editor of the 
Edinburgh Correspondent, in reply to a most 
wanton stt.ck made by that paper on the cha. 
yacter and principies ot the Major, and which 
the Editor has very anjustly refused to insert 
in his paper. 


Edinburgh, 12th October, 1815. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE EDINBURGH CORRES- 
PONDENT. 
Durham, 9th October, 1815. 

Sir,—in your paper of the 7th you have allew- 
ed yourself to offer, for the entertainment of your 
readers, certain insinuations, teuding to Convey an 
unfavourable opinion of my understanding and. 
my character. I therefore trust that through 
your sense of justice, I shall-be allowed to offer to 
the same readers a few reasons tending to show 
that insinuations are not, to such an end, qnite so 
proper as arguments and facts. Deal only in fair 
argument and real fact, and then, Sir, so far as my 
understanding and charcter are coucerned, you 
shall be at full liberty to say whatever you please; 
as Ido not in any case hold trath to be a libel; 
nor will I, on that ground, ever appeal to the law 
as a shield against injury. 

You say that you “know not whether Major 
“ Cartwright’s political whimsies proceed trom a 
“ disordered mind, or from a turbulent spirit.” 
You also say, that “ you have mot been informed” 
of the particulars of the harangue * which he last 
“* week delivered to a crowd in M‘Ewan’s Rooms.” 
Had you, Sir, been present, you would have per 
ceived that his object was to correct the mis¢ 
chiefs flowing trom the “ political whimsies” of 
those who prefer a Parliamentary Representation, 
made up as Mr. Burke says, ef forms, and types, 
and shadows, “and fictions of law,” to such a 
presentation as must result from free election, 
according to the Constitution, as soon as that 
Constitution shall be practicafly enjoyed. 

You have likewise, Sir, spoken of a letter which 
lately appeared “under his (the Major’s) sig- 
‘‘ pature, proposing the supposed perfect reprcsen- 
** tation of the people of France as a model of imi- 
“ tation for the inhabitants of our island.” Had 
you, Sir, either given due attention to the context 
in that “letter,” as you call it, or known “ the 
* particulars of the harangue” above mentioned, 
you would, I presume, have avoided this er- 
roneous statement. Having more than eight and 
thirty years ago actually “ proposed” for England, 
Representation proportioned to Population, I 
had uo need to go to France for instruction on 
this subject, wherefore the words to which you al- 
Inde are only indirectly instructive; being in- 
tended as mere apostrophe and expostulation, 
which quoting there will shew. They are as fol- 
low :—** Shall then the people of Britain behold 
“the French.nation left by their conquerors in 
** possession of a real representation, equalized in 
“* due proportion to the population of her De- 
‘* partments, and remain insensible to her own de- 
“ gradatiop, under an iusulting mockery, defrauded 





|“ of the substance of Representation, by those 
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“ monopolists of suffrage the Patrons of rotten 
“ Boroughs, aud the holders of County Superiori- 
* ties 2” 

You tell four readers, that, “« We will discover 
“ that when it shall be proper, consisteutly with 
“ the slate of Europe, to revive the question of 
“ Parliamentary Reform, there will be no need of 
“a lecture,” &c. But what a refurm in our own 
domestic polity, which is essential to justice, to 
the very existence of our liberties, and to the 
security of our property against arbitrary taxa- 
tion, has to do ‘* with the state of Europe,” we 
have yet to learn; fur you have not had the kind- 
ness to explain the connection or dependence-— 
Before we proceed thus to repair the delapidated 
fortress of our own freedom, are we to wait until 
the Venus de Medivi have regained her old apart- 
ment at Florence?—until the Apollo have tra- 
velled back to Rome? — and antil the famous 
Horses caper again on their former pedestals at 
Venice? Or for what else in “ the state of Eu- 
rope,” are we to postpone the doing of our own 
necessary work at home ? 

Giving you credit for not having “ a disordered 
mind,” I wish, Sir, you would have the goodness 
to indicate in what particular “ state of Europe” 
it may “ be proper” to mind onr own business ; 
and by what time you think we may hope to set 
about it. If, Sir, in your judgment, I labour 
under * a disordered mind,” aud am possessed 
with “ a turbuleut spirit,” I see not how those 
who agree with me in opinion and conduct, and 
they are many, can escape the same imputations ; 
nor how it comes to pass that you have not 
adduced any one argument, nor stated any one 
fact, in justifieation of your insinuations. — 


As your réaders might very possibly have some. 


curiosity on these points, it seems somewhat ex- 
tiaordinaiy, that you made not a single attempt 
to satisfy them. Yoo might, with great truth, 
have accused us of maintaining, that the House 
of Commons, as now appointed, * doth not in any 
* constitational or rational sense represent the 
‘ nation.” We, in our defence, could only have 
asked, “ Is this a melancholy truth, or is it a 
* political whimsy ?” 

You might trnly have charged us with declar- 
ing, that the people have an undoubted right to 
Representation, co-extensive at least with direct 
‘taxation.’ Is this again a troism, or is it a 
‘* political whimsy.” You may also have proved 
us to have said, that the ‘ people have a rightful 
‘ claim to an equal distribution of such Represeéu- 


‘tation.’ We can only again ask, Is this truth and 


justice, or is it a ‘ political whimsy.” Neither 
can we deny, thaf we have pertinaciously assert- 
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continuance ‘ according to the constitution, namely 
‘not exceeding one year.’--Is this, Sir, a grave 
and rational question, worthy of a grave and ra- 
tional answer, or is it, like the rest, a “ polilical 
“‘ whimsy.”—Are these, Sir, * the Major’s rhaps 
‘ sodies,” which you consider as “ the product of 
“ a disordered miud, or of a turbulent spirit,"— 
Unless, Sir, you drop msinuation, which is a very 
foul figure of speech, and speak plainly and so- 
berly to these points, your readers will have rea- 
son to think, that you have not any very high 
respect for their uuderstaudings. 
(Signed) JOHN CARTWRIGHT. 





LETTER III. 


OssERVATIONS ON THE Letters To Lorp 
SHEFFIELD. 


Paris, October 21, 1815, 


Mr. Consett—lIfI have only succeeded 
in shewing that our present difficulties, and 
particularly those of the farmer, co not 
arise from the pressure of the national 
debt, or the effects of taxation, we shall 
find it easier, perhaps, to persuade our- 
selves, that our financial and political 
maladies are not beyond the reach of cure. 
At any rate, we shall think it less neces- 
sary to have recourse to dangerous and 
empirical remedies, and be better pre- 
pared to admit the applicability to our 
ewn peculiar case and circumstances of 
those safer and more regular modes of 
treatment, which are to be found in the 
general principles of the science of poli- 
tical economy. Lut, so long as we con- 
sider our national debt as a burden and 
clog on the industry and prosperity of the 
country, so long shall we be disposed to 
attribute every temporary difficulty that 
agriculture or commesce may have to en- 
counter to this source only, without so 
much as suspecting that they may arise 
from another and very different quarter. 
We shall think that nothing but the ex- 
tinction of our debt can be of any essen- 
tial service to us, and shall noteven dream 
of looking for any other remedy. Were 
we, however, to reflect a moment, we 
should find that countries that have no 
debt comparatively, are subject to similar 
interraptions in the progress of their pros- 
perity, and that this also has been the 
case with ourselves when we had no debt 
at all. We should find too, that this 
country never advanced so rapidly in 
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thirty years, though it never'was at any 
former period, half, nay, one-tenth, so 
much taxed. This, indeed, has been so 
palpably the case, that the class of politi- 
cal writers, whose only object it is to 
flatter government, have attributed our 
late increase of wealth to the increase of 
taxation. They tell us that taxation has 
been a spur to industry, and truly they 
have not been sparing of the spur, for- 
getting that it is a prospect of interest 
alone which excites men to activity and 
exertion; it is not easy, however, to con- 
ceive, how those who have heavy taxes to 
pay can persuade themselves that their 
purses will be filled by doing so. Wars, 
and debts, and taxes, instead of advanc- 
ing, have lamentably retarded the progress 
of the country in wealth and improvement. 
We] will proceed, then, to consider our- 
selves as in effect without debt, and take 
it for granted that the equitable payment 
of the interest and principal of what we 
mow owe to ourselves, neither is, nor will 
be, any impediment to our progress in 
prosperity. The question then will be, 
how are we, on the supposition just made, 
to secure and advance our future pro- 
gress in national improvement. It és da- 
bour that is the cource of all improvement, 
and of all wealth. ‘To make additions 
to keep up even our present stock of 
wealth, will demand additional labour. 
The animal necessities of man compel him 
to submit to a certain portion of labour. 
And it would seem, if violence had not 
made the surface of the earth the property 
of a few individuals comparatively, and 
supposing that in that case the aris of 
civilization and culture could have been 
introduced, that thfs necessity would have 
led in no long time to the complete culti- 
vation and population of the globe. For 
it is the natural tendency of the human 
race, to increase in numbers so long as the 
means of subsistence can be increased: it 
would seem, therefore. that this would 
-have speedily led, after cultivation had 
once begun, to a constantly extending and 
improving agriculture, had not circum- 
Stanees arisen to prevent it. The surface 
of the earth, however, having been appro- 
priated, it is no longer in the power of 
individuals, not proprietors, to procure 
the means of subsistence by inclosing land 
and increasing its produce by their labour, 
and it sometimes, as at present, may not 
he the interest of proprietors to do it; 


perience demonstrate. 
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and whenever that is the case, there will 
be a stop put to all industry and to all 
improvement. But there is another cir. 
cumstance which has contributed as much, 
perhaps, 2s the appropriation of the soil 
in large quantities in the hands of a few, 
to retard the progress of its culture—the 
introduction of tke precious metals as the 
common medium of exchange. A differ- 
ence of talents and inclinations would 
lead different men to choose different pur- 
suits and occupations. One would catch 
fish; another would make the nets neceés- 
sary for the purpose. One would follow 
the chace, another make bows and arrows 
for the hunter, &c. &c. It is obvious 
that this first division of labour could 
scarcely be effected without the introduc- 
tion of some common medium of exchange; 
but, when labour became still more sub- 
divided, when two or three persons or 
more were employed in making the dif- 
ferent parts of the same instrument or 
manufacture, it is clear that a medium of 
mutual exchange would become indispen- 
sible. Now, from the moment that gold 
and silver was used as money, the general 
progress of improvement would be li- 
mited by the relative annual produce of 
these metals from the mines. Whenever 
general produce was brought to market in 
a greater relative proportion than the pre- 
cious metals were, the consequence would 
be a decline in price of the former, and 
an advance in that of the latter. This 
would naturally give a check to agricultu- 
rai and manufacturing industry ; because, 
when the price of the products of their 
industry began to fall, it would no longer 
be the interest of individuals to exert 
themselves, but the contrary. ‘That the 
regular increase of money is necessary to, 
and in some sort determines the amount 
of the increase of wealth, facts and ex- 
Mr. Hume says, 
that the discovery of the gold mines of 
America gave a spur to the industry of 
Europe. It could only do this by occa- 
sioning a rise in the price of commodities, 
owing to the increase of the relative quan- 
tity of gold, and thus making it the in- 
terest of the farmer and the manufacturer 
to increase the amount of their respective 
productions. This was the only effect this 
discovery could have on the efforts of Eu- 
ropean industry. Dr. Smith, too, admits, 
that the trade of Scotland, and of Glas- 
gow particularly, increased rapidly after 
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small notes, was established there.— 
This could and would operate on in- 
dustry in the same way as an increase of 
gold:—but on this subject [ have said 
more in the two tracts before alluded to. 
But ifany further proof were wanting of 
the truth of this doctrine, we shall find it 
in the history and experience of the last 20 
or 30 years in which the paper money sys- 
tem has been so much extended. ‘The ab- 
solute wealth of the country has been in- 
creased in a much greater ratio during this 
period, though we have been engaged 
during the greater part of itin the most de- 
structive warfare than it ever was before 
during the same length of time, even of the 
most profound and prosperous peace. It 
would seem, then, that with an established 
system of paper credit, the general security 
of which I have endeavoured to demon- 
strate, there is nothing to arrest the pro- 
gress of this country in improvement, ex- 
ept the impossibility of making more ; and 
ye may venture to predict, unless we 
grossly mistake the real nature of our si- 
uation, that the country will go on extend- 
ng its culture and improving on the average 
o -long as it admits of any improvement, 
although it may be subject to occasional 
Hhecks in its progress, as is the case at 
present. Now the questions is, how are 
we to prevent these occasional checks, and 
particularly such as the one we are now 
labouring under ; how are weto keep our 
agriculture constantly prosperous. ‘This 
l apprehend we can only do by securing 
to the farmer a fair price, at all times, for 
his grain; in other words, such a price as 
shall always leave him a_ reasonable 
profit; without this he will not always be 
disposed to extend or keep up his culture, 
and with it he will. Now there can be no 
doubt, that the human race is disposed to 
increase on the average faster in most 
countries, at least, than the supply of sub- 
sistence can be increased. But it is 
the tendency of population to increase 
regularly, and owing to the uncertainty of 
the seasons only, if nothing else prevented 
_ the increase and supply of subsistence, 
cannot be made regular. This year the crop 
perhaps may not be equal to more than 
half the consumption; the two follow- 
ing years, it may be almost double 
the demand for each of them. In conse- 
quence of this, and some other circum- 
stances, such is the change which has 
just taken place with respect to our com- 
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the banking system, and the issuing of | mercial connections with the rest of Eu- 


rope, and knowing or believing that we 
can depend on a supply of grain from 
abroad, in case of a deficiency at home, 
owing too tothe cessation of the war,and of 
the large demands for grain for the army 
and navy, &c. &c. the public opinion and 
feeling have been brought to such a state, 
with respect to the amount of demand and 
supply, and the relative price of grain, 
that nothing could be more ruinous to the 
farmer, than an abundant crop for a year 
or two in succession. Notwithstanding 
the greatness of the crop of this year, grain 
is now selling for much less than it has 
cost to growit. ‘This is an evil, which in 
time will remedy itself, perhaps, but not 
before it has done great mischief. The 
establishment of public granaries, for the 
purchasing of grain by government, in 
plentiful seasons, and storing it against a 
time of scarcity, would, in all probability, 
completely counteract the evil. But this 
even is not absolutely indispensible.— The 


Sarmer himself may always obtain a fair 


price for his grain. He is, perhaps, the 
only tradesmen, who can at all times com- 
mand an adequate price for his commo- 
dity, and it is for his grain alone that he 
can do it. If fodder and herbage be 
scarce, the farmer is obliged to part with 
his cattle at such a price as he can get :— 
he has not enough for them to eat, but 
corn eats nothing itself, and there is no 
substitute to be found for grain, for the 
food of the great mass of society. The 
demand for it, too, is so great and incessant 
that a determination not to part withit for 
less thana fair price, could not failin three 
weeks or a month at most, to bring it toa 
fair price. Itistheinterest ofevery part of 
the community—of that of the manufae- 
turer as well as the farmer himself, that 
this should be the case. How can manu- 
factures for the home trade prosper if the 
farmer and his connections, that are to wear 
and use them, are not thriving and pros, 
perous? How can manufactures for foreigu 
eonsumption prosper, if the farmer and his 
connections, who must consume the 
greater part of the articles for which they 
are exchanged, be poor and unable to pur- 
chase them. Besides, if this were not so, 
the difference between a fair and what 
would be a ruinous price for his grain to 
the farmer, will make yo perceptable dif- 
ference in the price of our exports; may, 
in consequence of the effect which the 
greater demand for foreign produce would 
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have on the foreign exchanges, a fair 
price for growing grain, and the prospe- 
rity of the farmer, would be absolutely 
benefici! to the manufacturer for foreign 
consumption. But, in short, and be this 
as it may, the farmer may obtain a fair 
price for his grainif be chooses, (and he 
cannot obtain more in reality, because, 
were he fo attempt it, he would ruin the 
amount of his expenditure as much as be 
ruined the price of his — above a fair 
price.) With respect to his own interests, 
therefore, he is a fool if he do not obtain 
a fair price, and with respect to those of 
the country, be is little better than a trai- 
tor if he do not. It appears to me too, 
that the same description of character will 
apply very well te all such as shall wish 
the farmer to sell his grain for less than it 
costs him, or that he should not make a 
determination, absolutely grag no 
less for the public interest than for his 
own. The remedy, then, for the difficulties 
which the farmer suffers, as well as the 
evils which threaten the safety and in- 
terests of the country, appears to be sim- 
ple and easy of application. All that re- 
mains is, for the farmer to apply it; and 
supposing that he does so, let us just take 
a cursory view of what will probably be 
the consequence. Assured and confident 
that he shall obtain a price allowing a rea- 
sonable profit for his produce, the farmer 
will not hesitate to extend his culture. 
To effect this, an increased agricultural 
population will be nece-sary; to supply 
them with implements and clothes, &c, 
an additional number of blacksmiths, car- 
penters, wheelwrights, tanners, harness- 
makers, shoe-makers, tailors, hatters, 
shopkeepers, grocers, &c. &c. will be 
wanted also. Then will follow the par- 
sons, to take care of the souls of the 
new pepulation ; the physicians and 
- surgeons of their bodies, and the law- 
yers and attornies of their property, &c. 

he man of letters, too, and the printer 
will be wanted, to supply them with lite- 
rary instruction and entertainment, and 
the player with spectacle and amusemeut. 
Roem also will be found for a new sett of 
idlers, as wellas unproductive labourers 
of every description, and for manufac- 
turers to clothe them all. In short, so 
long as you can and do extend your cul- 
ture, and keep increasing the mean of 
subsistance, so long will you make fresh 
elbow-room for every class of society ; 
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but as soon as you cease to do this, so 
soon will society begin to feel crowded 
and uncomfortable. Where the paper- 
money system has been fairly established, 
capital can never be wanting, neither ge- 
nerally nor individually, to carry on im- 
provement. If an individual have laid 
out all his capital in reducing waste land 
toculture, or ina manufacturing establish- 
ment, he would be entitled to and obtain 
credit with his banker, and with his 
fellow-tradesmen, for the full amount of 
his disbursement in this way. In short, 
let but the farmer demand, and he will 
obtain a fair price for his grain, and then 
there will, | am persuaded, be nothing to 
prevent the progress of our country in 
wealth and improvement, so long at least 
as it is capable of being improved. 


F. 





OFFICIAL PAPERS, 
(FROM THE VIENNA COURT GAZETTE.) 


Vienna, Ocr. 12.—Hlis Majesty the 
Emperor left Paris on the 29th Sept. for 
Melun, where he arrived on the 30th. He 
stopped there during the Ist and 2d, and 
proceeded on the 3d to the Grand Review 
appointed to take place on the 5th and 
6th, near Dijon. Before the Emperor’s 
departure, Prince Metternich brought 
him the news of the conclusion of the Pre- 
liminaries of a Convention with France, 
The negociations for a definitive arranges 
ment, and for the establishment of the re- 
lations between France and the Allied 
Courts, were commenced ia form, at 
Paris, on-the 20th of September. The 
Plenipotentiaries for the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, were, Princes Metternich and 
Schwartzenburgh — for Great Britain, 
Lord Castlereagh, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington — for Prussia, Prince Harden- 


sia, Prince de Rosumowsky, and Count’ 
Campo d'Istra—for France, Talleyrand, 
the Duke of Alberg and Baron Louis. 
—The change of the French Ministry, 
which took place soon after the opening 
of the conferences, produced no inter- 
ruption in the duscussions. 


Richelieu immediately on being appointed 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, took a part 
in the negociations as Plenipotentiary for 
France, and after the conferences had 





eontinued for eight days, the Plenipotens 
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tiaries in their Meeting of the 2d of Oc- 
tober, agreed upon the bases of the Treaty. 
The Treaty itself, and the Conventions con- 
nected with it, are now preparing without 
delay, aud the whole of the business will be 
concluded in the course of the present 
month. The Courts of Austria, England, 
and Prussia, were agreed as to the principles 
that the chef d'a@xvre and works of art, 
which during the war of the revolution 
had been taken from all parts of Europe, 
should be restored to their proprietors and 
towns to which they belonged, and which 
were proud of their possession. In con- 
sequence of this principle, all the objects 
of art taken in Italy, Germany, Spain, 
and the Netherlands, have been removed 
from the Museum of Paris, and the places 
in which they were exhibited. 


' “ VIENNA, OCT. 13. 
“ PROCESS VERBAL OF THE CONFER- 
ENCE OF OCTOBER @. 

“ After several confidential explanations 
between the Plenipotentiaries of Austria, 
Great Britain, Prussia, and Russia, on one 
side, and the Duke of Richelieu, appointed 
Plenipotentiary of his Majesty the King of 
France on the other side, it has been agreed 
wpon to-day that the relations between 
France and the Allied Powers armed for the 
re-establishment and maintenance of the 
general Peace are definitively regulated, 
upon the follo@ing bases—([Here follow the 
four articles already published. } 

“The Plenipotentiaries having defini- 
tively adopted these bases, have concerted 
upon the course to be adopted, in order to 
arrive in the shortest possible time at a for- 
mal arrangement, and have consequently 
determined— | 

“1. That a general treaty shal! be drawn 
up upon the bases above laid down, and 
adding to them such articles as by common 
consent shall be judged necessary to com- 
plete it. The French Government will no- 
minate on its part the person who is to unite 
with those whom the four Courts have 
charged with the drawing up of the Treaty. 

“* 2, That the Commissioners appointed 
for the military affairs shall proceed, con- 
jointly with the Commissioners whom the 
French Government shall appoint for this 
purpose, to draw up a project of a Conven- 
tion to regulate every thing relative to the 
military occupation, and to the support of 
the army employed in this occupation. The 
same Commissioners shall also determine 
the manner and the periods of the evacua- 
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tion of all such parts of the French territory 
as are not comprehended within the line of 
the military occupation. 

‘* 3. That a Special Commission appointed 
for that purpose by the contracting parties, 
shall draw up without delay a plan of a 
Convention to regulate the mode, the 
periods, and the guarantees of the payment 
of the 700,000,000 of francs to be stipulated 
by the general treaty. 

“ 4. The Commission formed to examine 
the reclamations of several Powers relatively 
to the non-execution of certain articles of 
the Treaty of Paris, shall continue its 
labours, with the understanding, that it is to 
communicate them as soon as possible to the 
Plenipotentiaries in the principal negocia- 
tion. 

“© 5. That as soon as these Commission. 
ers bave terminated their labours, the Ple- 
nipotentiaries shall unite to examine the 
results of them, to determine on the defi- 
nitive arrangements, and to sign the prin- 
cipal Treaty as well as the different parti- 
cular Conventions. This Procés Verbal 
having been read, the Plenipotentiaries 
have approved it, and signed. 


«© RAsUMOUSKY, WIssENBERG, 
* CasTLEREAGH, Capoon'lstra, 
* RICHELIEU, HuMBOLDT, 


* WELLINGTON, HARDENBERG,” 





Boureces, Oct. 18. Marshal the Duke 


-of Tarentum has published in this city the 


following orders to the army :-— 

GENBRAL ORDERS TO THE ARMY. 

His Excellency the Marshal Duke of 
Tarentum, Commander in Chief of the 
French troops, is informed that in contempt 
of orders so often repeated, soldiers have 
been seen wearing the sign of revolt, and 
others have been heard to utter seditious 
expressions. The one and the other have 
been arrested. His Excellency eyders that 
they shall be brought immediately before 
the Councils of War of Military Divisions, 
in the places where the crimes have been 
committed, to be tried and punished witb 
all the severity of the law. Every soldier, 
of whatever rank, who shall wear a sign 
proscribed, and who shall not be decorated 
with the white cockade, shall be arrested as 
a rebel, an abettor and instigator ef revolt, 
tried and punished as such. Twenty-four 
hours after the receipt of the present Ge- 
neral Order, the Officers and Chiefs of 
corps shall be responsible for its non-ere- 
cution, cashiered, and placed in surveille 
ance at their own houses. 
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Headquarters at Bourges, Oct. 10; 1815. 

The insurrectional movements which 
have manifested themselves in some regi- 
ments of infantry and cavalry, of which the 
pay and the messes are merely the ostensible 
pretext, merit the most exemplary chastise- 
ment. tlis Excellency Marshal the Duke 
of Tarentum, Commander in Chief of the 
French troops, orders the Chiefs of Corps 
to point out the abettors and instigators, and 
to have them arrested and conducted to 
the chief place of their military division, 
with the charges and proofs in« support of 
them. His Excellency expresses his marked 





dissatisfaction with the officers and subel- 
terns of the regiments in which the rebal- 
lion has most openly shewn itself. He 
charges them with indifference and want of 
energy in not finding out and punishing the 
guilty. He holds them responsible for every 
movement that shall take place in future, 
and declares that they shall lose with their 
employments all the a¢vantages promised 
by the Ordinances of the King. 
(Signed) 
The Marshal Duke ef TArENTUM, 

Commander in Chief of the French Troops. 
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PRICES CURRENT in London; 


Prices of F UNDS in Iingland and 


France; Number of BANKRUPTCIES in Great Britain; and 
COURSE OF EXCHANGE with Foreign Countrics, during the last 


Week. 





BREAD.—The Quartern Loaf, weighing 4b. 50z. 8drams, varies at from 93d, to 11d. 





WHEAT.—The Winchester Busbel, or 8 gallons (corn and beer measure), taken on an average of 
all the prices at Mark Lane Market, 6s. 1d.—The Sack of Flour, weighing 280lbs, 57s. 6d, 





MEAT.~ The average wholesale price per Pound weight, at Smithfield Market, where the skin and 


offal are not reckoned at any thing in the price.—Beef, 6:d ; Mutton, 63d; Veal, 84d; Pork, 62d; 


Lamb, Bhd. 


— 
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WOOL. —-Vigonia, 16s.; Portugal, 3s.; Spanish Lamb, 9s. 3d.; Leonosa, 7s. 3d.; Segovia, 5s. 9d. ; 
Seville, 4s. 6d. ;--This wool is washed and picked.—Wool Imported last week:—From Ger- 
many, 1,008lbs.—From Spain, 7,168]bs.—From France, 26,208Ibs. 
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BULLION.—Gold in bars, # 4. 3s, per ounce.—New Dollars, 5s. 3d. each.— -Silver in bars, nonei— 
N. B. These are the prices in Bank of England paper.—Io gold coin of the English Mint, an 
ounce of gold in bars is worth 3I. 17s, 105d.—Standard Silver in bars, in the coin of the English 
Mint, is worth 5s, 2d. an ounce. In the same coin a Spanish Dollar is worth 4s. 6d. 





ENGLISH FUNDS —The price of the THree Per Centum Consolidated Aunuities, in Bank Pa- 


per; 61. 





-_—_—— 


VRENCH FUNDS.—The price of the Five Per Cents, in gold and silver money ; 58. 





BANKRUPTCIES,—Number, during the last week, published in the London Gazette, 26. 
—_—e 
COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 





LonpvpeN. Friday 27. LonpDon. Friday wv. 
Austerdam sete erenee eeee eff 36 10 B 9 U Bilboa erene eeeeres eeBroaeene 37 
Ditto at Sight «--+-+.-+6. eccoee 36 4 St. Sebastian «.-...- eovcccoes OF 
Amsterdam cee ee ematerorereens 11 65 C.F. Corunna seoeeeee oon etereseee ee SS 
Ditto at Sight eereresreccese eee Il 2 Gibraltar ecoeewerereeseses eree 33 
PEED cc odclccccetveds «- 11 6 suv. Leghorn eccogecce Cocccccsese 48% 
Antwerp eee ereeresees eeeeee * 41 6 Genoa CORPSES eee See eres ose 467 
Hamburgh ee ee @eeeeee 34 2 eiU. Venice eoeeeeeseee seeesdas o* 25 
Altona ««-«.«.«. edecéeceescsveas 34 65 2: U1 Blalte  weccecccseescccccoseckeo 49 
Bremen. .-- eee eee ee ee ee a4 5 Naples CROC ROMO EEE eee eee 4it 
Paris i Day's Date «...--seeeee 94 Palermo «.-.-- Scccedoer coves 120 pero 
Ditto ee eeee 94 96 2U. Lisbon ee ee . 60 
Bourdeaux «-«..-......- coves 9H 20 Oporto fon 0 63646 aps bt Se Ocw @ e 
Frankfort onthe Main «---+«++ 141 Ex, Mo. | Rio Janeiro----+-.-+++---- sees 67 
DT <s's  t.000 tes 60nd da? naak 3 effective | Dublin -....-. $4660600002000486 194 per Cent, 
Cadiz ee ee a sree 8 effective Cork --sccecess: eeeseeees ereer Gi ) 
Barcelena.- ee ee ee eee 35 . 
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